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condition, it will be generally acknowledged that the 
missionaries have exercised a very beneficial inilvence 
upon the Hawaiians. They may now be called a Christian 


Dr. RUSCHENBERGER AND THE SANDWICH | 1tion!” This admission is accompanied by statistical 
d 


ISLANDS. 
VIII. 
New York, April 30th, 1838. 
To Col. Webb: 

The remaining specifications, adduced by Dr. Ruschen- 
berger, in seeming proof of the charges made in the de- 
faming paragraph of his book are, that Mr. Stewart 
“ talks of the successful efforts of the missionaries, and 
defends his friend Mr. Bingham, from an attack made 


ata showing, that ene fifth of the whole population 
“ give some attention”’ to instruction, in primary schools 
| established, under native teachers, in every district in the 
jisland; that about the same proportion of the people at- 
|tend regularly on the preaching of the gospel ; that 2135 
pupils are under the direct personal instruction of the 
missionaries, “ in the first principles of morality and reli- 
gion, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, natural 
history and psalmody ;” that in Sabbath schools “ Scrip- 
ture history, and Christian doctrines and duties are care- 


upon him by Capt. Von Kotzebue.” As to the last of fully inculcated in a more familiar manner than can be 


these grave offences I will only say, that he who would 
not defend a friend from scurrilous and false detraction, 
fails, not more, in the spirit of a man of honour, than in 
the philanthropy of a Christian: and if to do this be a 
misdemeanour, in the eyes of Dr. Ruschenberger, he is 
welconie to all the honour the avowal will bring him. 
He* himself declares, that missionaries are “ subjected 
frequently to scornful vituperation and misrepresenta- 
tion;” and in no instance has this been more fully, nor 
more undeservedly the case than in that of Mr. Bingham. 
My defence of him, in the “ South Seas,” is neither a 
dream “of imagination” nor an effusion of “ poetic 
fancy ;” nor does it fail in “ rigid accuracy.” I know 
him well, and though he has not escaped the scratchings 
of Dr. Ruschenberger’s dissecting knife, while the mis- 
sion is under his hands, believe most fully, that if there 
is, or ever was a Christian, and a minister of the gospel 
who might unhesitatingly take to himself the bencdic- 
tion, “ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you, 
falsely, for my sake, for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you,”—it is he: for his chief offence, 
like that of the prophets, is, that he has been the faithful 
and uncompromising servant of his master. Such, under 
circumstances of close association, fifteen years ago, I 
knew him to be, and such I believe him to be still, on the 
authority of one who, during the whole of that period, 
has had his character under close and constant scrutiny, 


‘and who, in December last, in writing to me from the 


Sandwich Islands, in the confidence of friendship, thus 
speaks of him: 

“ Mr. Bingham is the same devoted, good man that he 
ever was. 
character are too well fixed to vary with increasing 
years. He loves his work, and feels an intense interest 
in the welfare of the nation. He feels himself to be a 


sort of father to the people, and sympathises in their’ 


sorrows and commiserates their wretchedness. le has, 
as you well know, been the butt of every opposer's rancour, 
and the mark of their shafts. That he is a man without 
faults his warmest friends never pretended—for who ia 
without them ?—and the enemies of religion and the ene- 
mies of missions delight to point at some peculiarities in 
the character of so zealous a supporter of both.” 

And now to the “ successful efforts of the missionaries,” 
of which I had the temerity to talk in my account of the 
visit of the Vincennes in 1829. What object, I would 
ask, had.these American citizens to establish themselves, 
in 1820, at the Sandwich Islands? To convert their in- 
habitants, then in utter heathenism, to the Christian faith, 
is the answer. And were their efforts without success ? 
Let Dr. Ruschenberger himself give the reply. “The 
Hawaiians,” the aboriginal appellative of the people, 
“asa nation,” he remarks, “ may be said to be Chris- 
tianised ;” and again, “ after comparing the state of the 
island as it was twenty years ago, with their present 
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He is Mr. Bingham still: the traits of his, 


done by ordinary preaching” on 6840 constant attend- 
ants; while the High School, before referred to, numbers 
123 scholars, under a course of education for teachers, in 
the elements of the most useful of the practical sciences 
and arts—and, from which, “ an atlas, engraved on cop- 
per, of a very respectable character,” has already been 
furnished; that a Gazette, neatly printed in the native 
language, filled with extracts from the Scriptures, scraps 
of natural history, &c., well calculated to interest those 
for whom it is intended, has a circulation of 4000 copies; 
that the people, though once proverbial thieves, now 
“ there can be little doubt are honest,” as very little use 
is made of locks and keys, and Dr. Ruschenberger had a 
glove returned to him in the town three days after hav- 
ing lost it in the country; that in place of the dranken- 
ness which used, at least, periodically, to besindulged in 
by the whole nation, the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks are every where prohibited, except at 
Honolulu, and, even there, a petition to the king for the 
suppression of the grog shops was signed not only by the 
captains of eighteen whalemen, but by 2800 of the na- 
tives ; that marriage had been so generally introduced, 
that in 1835, the year preceding the visit of the Peacock, 
1390 couple were thus united, in a population of little 
more than 100,000; that infanticide, once enormously 
prevalent and open, is now seldoin perpetrated and then 
only in secret; that the number of church members 
amount to upwards of 1000, &e. &c. 

Such is the account given by Dr. Ruschenberger him- 
self of “the successful efforts of the missionaries” in 
1836; in what, I would ask, do these data differ from 
statistics of the same kind, accompanying my “ unfaith- 
ful picture,” in 1829? I no where state, to the best of my 
recollection, that as a people the Sandwich Islanders 
|“ may now be called a Christian nation,” and make no 
mention of pupils in “ geometry, trigonometry, wodern 
,and ancient geography, Scripture chronology, church 
history, grammar, natural history, engraving on copper, 
and other useful arts;” but I do speak most decidedly, 
and most truly, in my book of great and most important 
moral reformation, in the regions surrounding the mis- 
sionary stations visited by me; and of an enquiry and 
deep interest on the subject of Christianity, even in sec- 
tions remote from them, most encouraging and most 
affecting at the time, to the missionaries themselves. I 


say too, that I had learned that the “ private character of 


the young king was as unexceptionable as his public ap- 
pearance was manly and becoming the station he occu- 
pies;”” while Commodore Bolton, in his official report, 
after six weeks daily intercourse with him, feels “ well 
persuaded, that as he advances in years, he will be a 
blessing to his people.” In 1829, according to the state- 
| ment of the missionaries, 30,000 or more of the natives, 
were under instruction,and in 1831, 50,000. Dr. Kaschen- 
berger says, that now the number amounts only to some 
|20 or 25,000. If this be the case, if the king is now no 





longer “ unexceptionable in his private character,” nor 
public example ; and if the general interest on the subject 
‘of religion has disappeared, is my account necessarily 
unfaithful and inaccurate, and am I guilty of “ over- 
praise of the missionaries” and their success? Such is 
the conclusion to which Dr. Ruschenberger at once 
jumps—with what credit to his research as a traveller, 
if he made no enquiry into the history of the mission for 

the five years preceding hts visit, or to his generosity and 
candour‘as a fellow author and a critic—if he did, let the 
following extract from the letter, received by me, from 
the islands, just before the Peacock sailed, in 1835, show. 
It is dated September 5th, 1833, and reads thus: 

“TI wish it were in my power to tell you of the -con- 
version of this people to the truth; but, with the excep- 
tion of here and there a few, the body of the nation, with 
the king at their head, appear to be bent on a downward 
course. You saw us at the most favourable moment, 
when multitudes were enquiring after the bread of life; 
but as it has since appeared, the majority of them were 
insincere and have gone back to heathenism. For more 
than two years past there has been u retrograde motion 
of this people ; they have become weary of the salutary 
restraints of religion, and are longing to be*freed from 
the laws which have been enacted to put a stop to. vice. 
At Oahu all restraints are cast off, and the same scenes 
are now acted over there which we witnessed in the days 
of Ribokiho, The king is now completely under the in- 
fluence of Consul C (the British consul) who speaks 
with ‘ great, swelling words,’ of having the missionaries 
sent from the islands, when the next English ship of war 
arrives. His majesty, ta,support his extravagance, is in- 
volving himself deeply in debt, without the means to pay, 
now the sandal wood trade is over. The ruling chiefs 
are opposed to his measures, and have used every means 
to arrest his course; but he seems madly bent upon dis- 
sipation, and is quite alienated from his best friends. He 
drinks hard, plays deeply, rans horses on the Sabbath, 
has turned out of employ in his household every native 
who has refused to drink with him, and lives openly with 
two mistresses. The chiefs are ‘all very much discou- 
raged, and say, that if things continue thus, the whole 
must eventuate in the sale of the islands to pay the king’s 
debts. Should this take place, we shall probably, have 
an English government, which doubtless it is the design 
of his Britannic majesty’s consul to bring about. 

“The king, however, attends church sometimes, and 
sends presents of food occasionally to Mr. Bingham, and 
though he has interdicted members of the church from 
coming into his presence, yet has allowed Mr. Bingham 
to visit him several times, and to remonstrate with him 
in a mild and affectionate manner. But he will not pro- 
mise to reform, except that he nods assent to what is 
said. He has long been the subject of many prayers, and 
our hopes are that he will yet become a suber and Chris. 
tian ruler. The laws are still kept in force by the several 
governors of the other islands, and all is tranquillity, 
though many of the common people show their sympa- 
thy with the king, by neglecting to attend church on the 
Sabbath, as well as by several ineffectual attempts to re- 
vive some of their former drunken scenes; all of which 
were speedily put down, and their abettors fined. Our 
congregation is not quite half as large as when you visited 
us ; and, I am told, it is much the same at all the other 
islands. There is still, however, a goodly number who 
cling to instruction and appear well. We feel that we 
have no reason for discouragement. The mission still 
has the confidence of all the respectable part of the na- 
tion, and we meet with no hindrance in our work. A 
wide and effectual door is still open to persuade sinners 
to be reconciled to God.” In a postscript it is stated, in 
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the same letter, that intelligence had been received, that 

the king had left off drinking, and proclaimed his inten- 

tion of marrying—points of reformation in which, it is 

believed, he hus persisted, since Dr. Ruschenberger states 

that, in 1836, he was “ not vicious,” but “ genteelly dissi- 
ted.” 

Not to prolong this letter, nor further to extend the 
discussion to which you kindly give place in your co- 
lumns, though a volume might still be written upon it— 
1 in conclusion would ask, whether in view of the facts 
in the above extract, and the great change which they in- 
dicate, and which is known to have occurred at the islands 
since 1829, in many points which would most forcibly 
strike the eye of a visiter—the habits and influence of 
the king, his embarrassments, the curtailed incumes of 
the chiefs from the failure of sandal wood, and consequent 
inability to indulge as they had done their taste for new 
and rich dresses, furniture, &c. &c.—the abrogation, by. 
pernicious foreign influence, of salutary restrictions on 
open vice and liceutiousness, in the most corrupt port in 
the world, &c.; whivther, I say, in view of these truths, 
it would not have been more generous, more candid, and 
more just in Doctor Ruschenberger, to have hinted, at 
least by a single word, that the state of the islands was 
not exactly the same in 1836, as when I wrote, even 
though he should have persisted in a charge of unfaith- 
fulness and inaccuracy. 

While I utterly contemn recrimination for recrimina- 
tion’s sake, a sense of duty will not allow me here to lay 
down my pen without asserting, that Dr. Ruschenberger, 
(notwithstanding the “ honesty of purpose,” which he as- 
sures us he feels, in writing his account of the Sandwich 
Islands, but which he appears to deny to every previous 
writer, whether in favour of or against the mission, in 
the modest assertion that all others have “ based their 
reports on partial facts, and coloured them to suit their 
own views,”) has fallen into as many mistakes, and is 
chargeable with as many important and misguiding in- 
aceuracies, in reference to the mission, as almost any 
previous visiter of three weeks, ignorant of the language 
of the people, and limited in his observations to the walks 
and rides of a half dozen miles amidst the concentrated 
corruption, native and foreign, of the whole group. 

Yours, &c. 
Cc. 8. STEWART, U. S. Navy. 


RUSCHENBERGER IN 
I. 
To the Editors of the Herald and Sentinel. 


THE REV. MR. STEWART AND HIS RIGID 
ACCURACY. 


Gentlemen,— Among several economical expedients of 
modern times, is one (suggested, I think, by the cele- 
brated Major Jack Downing,) for saving postage, which 
expedient consisted simply in putting his letters into the 
newspaper instead of the post-office; this saved money, 
and made one letter serve to amuse many friends. I am 
struck with the plan, and with your permission will send 
an epistie through your columns to the Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
who has been writing to Colonel Webb, but at me, seve- 
ral letters, the purport of which is, that Mr. Stewart 
estimates his own reputation to be important to the pub- 
lic, and as delicate as that of a lady, which you know 
will bear no suspicion ; and he fancies his character has 
been injured, because on a late occasinn I bestowed a 
sort of compliment upon him, while I expressed an ho- 
nest, well-founded opinion, that the work written by 
him, entitled “ A Visit to the South Seas,” seems to be 
rather a work of imagination than of faithful description. 

I hold this epinion still, in spite of all Mr. Stewart has 
said, and feel bound to endeavour to sustain it. In do- 
ing 80, [ propose to be as brief as respect for Mr. Stewart 
and the nature of the subject will permit. 

Those editors whe have copied the letters of Mr. 
Stewart referred to, (particularly the editor of the Morn- 

“ing Courier and New York Enquirer,) or who have allud- 
ed to the subject, I presume will generously give the 
same attention to my acceptance of Mr. Stewart's in. 
discreet challenge. espectfully, &c. 

W. 8. W. Ruscuenzeacer. 

Philadelphia, Wednesday morning, May 2, 1838. 


IL. 
The Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 


Sir,—I have now before me four letters addressed by 
ou to Col. Webb, headed “ Dr. Ruschenberger and the 
ndwich Islands,” to which I am bound to reply, in 
consideration of the very lofty tone in which your senti- 
ments and opinions are expressed. When I saw and 
read your first letter, I said “ let the galled jade wince,” 
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but benevolence has taken the place of that feeling, and 
1 trust before many days to convince if not satisfy you, 
as well as your friends, there is considerable foundation 
for the unfavourable vpinion I have expressed of your 
work, entitled, “A Visit to the South Seas,” which 
“seems to be rather a work of the imagination than a 
faithful description.” But betore discussing the merits 
of the work, I must speak a word or two of the four 
letters. 

I have been told you boast descent from the royal 
house of Stewart, and from your first letter I presume 
your coat of arms to be a thistle, and the motto nemo 
me impune lacessit. Be this as it may, you certainly 
Lelong to the genus irritabile, and have no mean conceit 
of your own powers and importance. Nothing but self- 
esteem, possessed by you in an extraordinary degree, 
could have led you, in the first place, to take so much 
offence at my words; and in the second, to utter the in- 
discreet challenge, which, in a moment of anger, you 
sent to me. 

I do not think that Irving, Cooper, or even Basil Hall 
would claim infallibility, or be so indiscreet as to defy 
the detection of a sentence which “ fails in the minutest 
particular in fidelity and rigid accuracy, either as a 
statement of facts, a narrative of incident, or a descrip- 
tion of persons, scenes and things, as existing at the time 
to which it relates—or to point out a single passage, in 
all I have written in connection with the visit of the 
Vincennes tu the Sandwich Islands in 1829, so enveloped 
in the glowing language of poetic fancy, as to convey to 
the reader an impression untrue to circumstance and 
reality !!” 

{ do not imagine that either Hume, Goldsmith, or 
Bisset, ever thought of claiming such infallible correct- 
ness, and it seems to me somewhat arrogant for a man 
to attribute to himself such rigid accuracy, even in let- 
ters to his wife, not originally designed for the public, 
and, I presume, written currente calamo. In fact, you 
state in your introduction, that “ with the exception of 
erasures, the whole remains, almost word for word, as 
originally penned at the common mess.table of a gun- 
room, amidst the various conversation of my fellow offi- 
cers, liable to momentary interruptions from busy attend- 
ants, and within hearing of all the bustle and din of a 
man-of-war.” Is it not fair to infer from the stating of 
this circumstance that you feared some errors might 
have been made, and thought that the fact being related 
would stand in exculpation, notwithstanding you now 
claim “ rigid accuracy” for the work? 

I fear, upon close examination, it may be thought that 
you are not in the habit of rigid observation or careful 
investigation, or careful statement, for in your first let- 
ter you a, ¥ “While accidentally in a book store this 
morning, I saw for the first time a volume of the late 
Voyage round the World of the U.S. Ship Peacock, by 
Dr. Ruschenberger, of the navy.” Is not this a vague 
manner of referring to a work in a single volume, en- 
titled, “ A Voyage Round the World, including an Em- 
bassy to Muscat and Siam, in 1835, 1836, and 1837?” 
You constantly refer to this work as the “ Voyage of the 
Peacock ;” as “rigid accuracy” is the subject of contro- 
versy, it may be well in future to correct this, as it may 
convey to the reader an impression “ untrue to reality.” 

You declare in your first letter that I have uttered 
against you “an arrogant and libelous calumny,” and 
that what I have said in relation to “A Visit to the 
South Seas, in its spirit, if not the direct terms in which 
it is expressed, is the charge of misrepresentation and 
fabrication as a writer of travels; that the volumes of 
which I am the author are, in fact, records of the ima- 
gination !” Now, sir, you wrong me in this, and do 
yourself injustice ; for I only referred to “ A Visit to the 
South Seas” when I said “ it seems to be rather a work 
of the imagination than a faithful description,” and I 
did not think of your other volumes of travel. 

I do not perceive how you make the charge from my 
offensive sentence, or deduce from the paragraph arro- 
gance or calumny; unless you think it arrogant to ex- 
press an unfavourable opinion of your work, and calum- 
aious to say what I hope to show is true. Though you, 
in tone, impute to me in your first letter something like 
malicious and wilful detraction, in your third letter you 
say, “Dr. Ruschenberger in his charge avowedly exo- 
nerates me from an intention to deceive ; and J, on my 
part, frankly confess I do not believe that his detraction 
was meant deliberately to injure or offend.” In this, 
sir, you do me justice, and I thank you for it, and in the 
settlement will bear it in xaind. Let me assuge you that 


“ No leveled malice 
Infests one comma of the course I hold.” 


I am at a loss to understand how one so very irritable 





as you appear to be, should have allowed the works of 





Reynolds, Warriner, and Dr. F. G. F. Meyen, who ap- 
pear to entertain opinions similar to that expressed by 
me, to pass so long unnoticed, unless by supposing you 
have been always able to say, * With more new 

on my table than I have feisure at present to read,” and 
that uccident never directed you toa book store where 
they were exposed for sale. Nor do I think you alto- 
gether warranted in combating their opinions in co- 
lumns headed with my name. 

For the present I will take leave, and hope you will 
not refer to my reply, until it be concluded to the end of 
the four letters. And I presume you will not, because 
you are “weary of the triviality of wasting time on cavils 
so unfounded and boyish.” ‘ 

Respectfully, &c. 


III. 
The Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 

Sir,—If accident brought you to read my letter of 
yesterday, you will be pleased to observe that I have 
nothing to retract in the opinion expressed of “ A Visit 
to the South Seas,” nor any apology to offer for it—and 
were it not that your profession lends authenticity to ' 
whatever you may assert, I should have hesitated longer 
in descending to a controversy in a newspaper, even with 
one of the royal house of Stewart. I am happy in hav- 
ing to do battle with a gentleman distinguished by a 
literary reputation and various scholarly accomplish- 
ments, and feel complimented by the notice he has 
taken of me; yet I sincerely wish he had not charac- 
terised as sarcasm what others look on as a little plea- 
santry. 

You are a remarkable instance of the baneful effects 
of indiscriminate praise upon a weak mind, which is 
often bestowed by the press where censure would better 
accurd with the nature of the case. Flattery and adu- 
lation, which are so characteristic of all your volumes, 
has been applied to you by your friends, till you imagine 
him who did not acknowledge your merits as a writer to 
be transcendant, must either be an enemy or lack per- 
ception. They say you write pleasantly; I frankly ad- 
mit that you do. They say you are kind-hearted, ami- 
able and benevolent; this iz prepared to believe, but 
I suspect your heart does you infinitely more honour than 

our head. The great success of your “Journal of a 

esidence in the Sandwich Islands, during the years 
1823, 1824, and 1825,” which is really a pleasant work, 
exhibiting a great deal of tenderness of heart for all 
around you, the third edition of which was published 
early in 1828, has led you to suppose that it remained 
in the memory of readers so long, that they could follow 
up your descriptions in “A Visit to the South Seas,” 
published more than three years afterwards. It is true 
it became a Sunday-school classic, and is no.doubt deeply 
impressed on the minds of Sunday-school graduates ; but 
it argues no little vanity for you to suppose that all who 
read your second work had also read the first, and kept 
it at their fingers’ ends. Had such been my case, I 
should have suspected, after reading the following sen- 
tences from page 124, vol. 2, of “A Visit to the South 
ene what you have yourself told us in your fourth 
etter. 

“ In the middle of the room, about sixty feet in front, 
or two thirds of the length of the apartment, the young 
monarch was seated in an arm chair, spread with a 
splendid cloak of yellow feathers. His dress was the 
Windsor uniform of the first rank, with epaulettes of 
gold—the present of George 1V—and an underdress of 
white, with silk stockings and pumps.” 

From reading these sentences, penned in October 1829, 
the impression teft upon my mind was, that the epau- 
lettes alone were a present from George IV, and that 
the Windsor uniform was a modern, original coat; but 
it was only the old one, presented in May 1825, “ altered 
to the change of person which had taken place in him 
(the king,) between the ages of thirteen and seven- 
teen,” as you explain to us in your fourth letter, of 
April 1838. 

Here, I think, is one instance of departure from the 
“rigid accuracy” you claim, and a sentence calculated 
to convey to the mind of the reader an impression differ- 
ing very much from that on the mind of the writer; for 

ou knew the coat was an old one—four years old at 
t—and had been fixed up for the occasion; a secret 
you forgot to tell your readers, or one you designed they 
should not know. However, I trust you will not serve 
up the same old coat on, any future occasion, without 
giving us the benefit of your experience behind the 
scenes, to shield our “ easy credulity” from “an impres- 
sion untrue to circumstance and reality.” The notion 
flashes over me, that by dexterous mapagement you 
might again make the same old “Windsor uniform” 
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clothe the whole.‘t royal guard”—I mean in the minds 
only of some of the-Sunday school graduates. 
the way, in your fourth letter, you made the king 
to be seventeen years old, but in your “ Visit to the South 
Seas,” vol. 2, page 131, you describe him “a stout young 
man of sizteen.” If you will tell us how old he is now 
(1838), pethaps we may get’nearer to “rigid accuracy” 
than your two statements place us. 
In attacking my very brief opinion in relation to your 
Visit to the South Seas, you have thought proper to seck 


You may think this a very posing argument, but you 
must keep some things in mind which deduct something 
from its weight. Their names being mentioned by you 
may have been flattering, but it does not follow because 
they accompanied you, that they saw all you did, or in 
the same view, or arrived at the same conclusions from 
what they heard or saw. This 1 will make more appa- 
rent in the sequel, and show that they are not “in truth 
endorsers of all you state” As to the relative value of 
our respective “ unsupported” dicta, it may be as well to 


shelter by enveloping yourself in the genera! cause of| be silent for the present, and keep our opinions in men- 


foreign missions, and particularly that of the Sandwich 
Islands; but, sir, I will not shed a penful of ink fo attack 
that general cause for the sake of reaching the subj 
of discussion. Nor is it my design to insinuate aught 
against your personal character, as a geftleman, as a 
clergyman, or as an officer; but I have accepted your 
challenge to endeavour to sustain the opinion that your 
Visit to the South Seas “seems to be rather a work of 
the imagination than a faithful description,” and tu 
prove that you are not so invariably and rigidly accurate 
as you imagine. Indeed, your individual character has 
no moré relation to that of the work in question, than 
the individual character of Persico and that of his sta- 
tues at the capitol, or of Mr. Strickland the architect, 
and the symmetry of that beautiful edifice, the banking 
house in Chesnut street. 


“Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me,so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house 
And hurt my brother.” 


You have attempted to show me up as somewhat ma- 
licious, and have tried sarcasm with a very pretty suc- 
cess ; but I beg you to remember that personal abuse is 
no argument, and it has been said that recrimination 
argues baseness of spirit—with what truth I am not 
prepared to say: 


“ But in my terms of honour 
I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement, 
Till by some elder masters of known honour 
I have a voice, and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungored.” 


+. 





In taking leave of you for the present, I would impress 
upon you that the blunders I have made, or may make, 
do not make you one jot more accurate, or less liable to 
err. Respectfully, &c. 


IV. 
The Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 

Sir,—In your second letter you appeal to your brother 
officers of the Vincennes to testify to your “rigid accu- 
racy,” and name “Com. Bolton, Capt. Stribling, Capt. 
Dornin, Lieut. Magruder, Lieut. Lardner, and Purser 
Buchanan ; and on the list of junior rank at the time 
stand'a Maury, Wurts, Hunt, Rowan, Bissell, &c. &c,” 
This call for aid, I suspect, will bring no help, for the 


summoning of witnesses under subpena, in courts of 


law, at least, is not considered a subsitute for evidence. 
I would therefore respecttully suggest that, after 1 have 
concluded my communications, you draw out such a 
certificate as you may think will serve your purpose, and 


, send it to the gentlemen with copies of all my letters to 


you, and request their several signatures. 1 am much 
mistaken if yoa procure the name even of Capt. Strib. 
ling. One of my reasons for this opinion may be gather- 
ed from a letter written by that gentleman to Kinau, 
high chief of Oahu, a copy of which you may find at page 
500 of my Voyage round the World; and permit me to 
remark, the letter referred to by me is of a much stronger 
character, and means more than the complimentary note 
which you have quoted. Indeed, I would recommend 
you to write to Capt. Stribling and obtain from him his 
present opinion, which will be given, 1 know, without 
prejudice, with most plated frankness, and in the 
most strictly conscientious manner; but I will not ask 
you to publish it. 

You say in the same letter, “ The simple fact that my 


tal reservation. 

You tell us you have searched in your work “ by the 
hour” for data which led me to say, “ Mr. Stewart talks 
of fashionable drives,” but found “no mention in it, nor 
any allusion *»hatever, to a fashionable drive ur drives. 
The words thus combined, or those of a similar import, 
are not to be found, though quoted expressly as mine.” 

I am sorry to tell you that you have here committed 
an error, for I am quite sure that in the Voyage round 
the World, I have not quoted or pretended to quote any 
sentence from your Visit to the South Seas. I have 
alluded to it only in a very general way; but I suspect 
you will be satisfied before I have done, that I have read 
the Visit to the South Seas, though you at present seem 
to doubt it. To prove that I have read it several years 
ago, I beg to refer you to “Three Years in the Pacific,” 
pages 82, 83, and 265. ‘ 

The following extract from the second volume of a 
Visit to the South Seas, pages 142-3, is perhaps what 
I have alluded to as a fashionable drive, and I will leave 
it with yourself whether there is nothing in the toute 
ensemble of the sketch worthy of being alluded to as the 
description of a fashionable drive. 

You say, “Shortly afterwards a gig without a top, 
very similar in its style and finish to the preceding, ex- 
cept in something of a tilbury height, and apparently of 
the same manufacture, was seen dashing at ful! speed 
up the street. It contained two gaily dressed females, 
in opera hats, with streamers of satin flying far behind— 
the one on the right bearing the reins, and occasionally 
flourishing a whip, with all the tact of a leader of the ton, 
figuring in curricle or phaeton, on a more distinguished 
drive. As they whirled past, [ recognised in their light 
complexions and broad faces the sisters and Mrs. 
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“ The variety was still kept vp in the appearance be- 
hind these of four fashionables on horseback, two in bon- 
nets and mantles, mounted on side-saddles, in the man- 
ner in which ladies ride in America and England, and 
two a la Peru—astride, with pantalets and the Manilla 
hat—the poncho alone being needed to complete the 
costume of the coast. 

“ To the picture thus presented in single figures and 
in groupings, add one or two handsome and well-finished 
gigs, such as are driven by the wealthiest gentlemen in 
our country, and in the sceue you will perceive, I think, 
in contrast with the recollection of by-gone years, evi- 
dences of a march of body, if not of the march of mind.” 

This, sir, is certainly a sprightly sketch, and calcu- 
lated to leave an impression upon those who have not 
been at Honolulu that (considering only nine years had 
elapsed since the labours of the mission were first direct- 
ed towards civilising these then untutored savages,) 
there was not only “ advance in civilisation,” but a con- 
siderable deal of fashion—at least as far as “ four 
fashionables” and “ opera hats with streamers of satin” 
go to constitute the semblance of high life. 

Now, sir, show this to your friends, and ask them 
whether yon have not made “any allusion whatever to 
a fashionable drive or drives,” and whether words “ of a 
similar import are not to be found” in your Visit to the 
South Seas. | 

For the sake of illustrating your “ rigid accuracy” 
more clearly, I will contrast with the above picture the 
sketch of the same scene which you give in your second 
letter, in terms somewhat less like “the glowing lan- 
guage of a poetic fancy.” 

Your words are, “ It is true I make mention of a drive 
given one evening to Capt. Stribling and myself by the 


volumes were written under the very eyes, as it were, of| Rev, Mr. Bingham, on the plain adjoining the town of 


such men (named above,) and relate almost exclusively 
to what, it is declared, they as well as I saw and heard; 
that they contain the names of one and another, in part 
or in whole, in chapter after chapter, in immediate con. 
nection with the incidents and scenes described, exhibit. 
ing them, in truth, as the endorsers of all I state—must 
present to every candid mind, present prima facie evi- 
dence of the fidelity of the details I give, far more 


Honolulu; speak of the road and the vehicle—a light 
wagon, drawn by a single horse; state the number of 
the same kind, driven both by natives and foreigners, as 
seen by us on the way; give the outline of a nondescript, 
partly pedlar’s cart aud partly sedan chair, belonging to 
the American consul; and allude to one or two hand- 
some gigs in the possession of the chiefs ; all of which, 
with numerous riders on horseback, both male and fe- 


weighty and conclusive than any unsupported dictum of| male, presented an animated, and for that section of the 


Dr. Ruschenberger, predicated upon observations made 
by himself, or on detractions heard from others, seven 
years afterwards.” 


world, not an uninteresting scene.” 
I will next proceed to some other points of the reply, 
which you have indiscreetly provoked, and which I 








trnst you will not characterise as sarcastic, harsh, or 
unjust. Respectfully, &c. 


Vv. 
The Rev. C. S, Stewart, U.S. Navy. 

Sir,—In your third letter you say, “So far from hav- 
ing ever descri the king’s troops as wearing the 
Windsor uniform, I Aave never stated, either that the 
king had troops, or that I had ever seen them on parade.” 

In the face of this assertion I beg to submit the {ol- 
lowing extract from a Visit to the South Seas :— 

Vol. 2, p. 121.—" As we entered the square, the royal 
guard were seen under arms beside the palace, at the 
gate we were to pass, in double file of a hundrad men 
each—the whole being in a complete uniform of white, 
with cuffs and collars of scarlet, and black caps. ‘The 
captain, our old friend Kahuhu, was at their head, in a 
handsome dress of scarlet, with gold lacings and ex- 
pensive sword. As Capt. Finch passed, they presented 
arms ina style perfectly en militaire ; and at the same 
time Kekuanoa, now styled the general, from being at 
the head of the military forces of the king, in the full and 
rich suit of a major general, and with the gracefulness 
and polisi of a gentleman, received the captain from the 
consuls, and ushered him through a folding door of glass, 
into the interior.”* 

This paragraph reads to fhe very much like the de- 
scription of a military parade, though no one would ima- 
gine it to bea drill. From the words “royal guard” 
alone, we should infer the king had troops or soldiers, 
even without being told that this “royal guard” con- 
sisted of two hundred men, commanded by a captain, 
“in a handsome dress of scarlet, with gold lacings and 
expensive sword ;” and when we are told that this cap- 
tain and two hundred men presented arms, “ in a style 
perfectly en militaire,” while “ Kekuanoa, now styled 
the general, from being at the head of the military forces 
of the king, in the full and rich suit of a major genéral,” 
received the captain and consuls, we shut the book, im- 
pressed with a full belief that the king of the Sandwich 
Islands had not only a royal guard of two hundred men, 
very well disciplined, but we should probably go farther, 
and imagine ite had an army, because there was a gene- 
ral “at the head of the military forces of the king.” 

Such is the interpretation from the text, and is one 
among the many reasons, which I hope in time to point 
out, why I said a Visit to the South Seas “ seems to be 
a work of imagination rather than a faithful descrip. 
tion,” because I found no such thing; and in your third 
letter, speaking on this point, you offer an explanation 
and say, “ Though the king of the Sandwich Islands has 
nothing like regular troops, he always keeps a number 
of armed men, varying from /ifly to a hundred or more, 
among his personal attendants, called in common par- 
lance the ‘ king’s guards,’ ” 

Had you made this commentary on the pages of your 
work, which you tell us was desigued to show “ the most 
striking changes which had occurred during an interval 
of four years, and of the degree'of improvement which 
had taken place in that period,” you would not have con- 
veyed to me— the reader, an impression untrue to oir- 
cumstance and reality.” Perhaps you thought that this 
explanation would detract something from the effect of 
the work on the public mind of the United States, and 
the degree of improvement of the islands would not ap- 
pear so astonishing—nor would the beneficial effects of 
missionary labours stand in such strong relief ! ¢ 

I would not insinuate that you did not see all the 
parade of troops as described in the paragraph quoted 
from your work, two hundred men in uniform present- 
ing arms, “ perfectly en militaire,” notwithstanding that 
you declare in your third letter, (I quote your own 
words,) “I have never stated. either that the king had 
troops, or that I had ever seen them on parade.” 

If, sir, this be what you claim as “ rigid accuracy,” I 
frankly confess I do nut understand the term in your ac- 
ceptation of it,—but 1 disclaim all intention of charging 
you with “ misrepresentation and fabrication as a writer 
of travels,” as you have thought proper to interpret the 
very slight rebuke which has excited all this contro- 
versy, and caused you to attribute to me a want of ge- 
nerosity and ingenuousness. 

You injure your cause by citing in columns headed 
with my name the strictures of the Foreign Quarterly, 
the London Quarterly, and those to be found in the 
works of Messrs, Reynolds and Warriner, and Dr. Mey- 
en, because .your readers must conclude that I am not 





* Also at page 131, you say, “ At the end of an hour 
we took leave, much pleased with the whole entertain- 
ment,—the guards still on post, presenting arms again 
as we aed, 5 ‘ 
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ulone in the 6pinion { have expressed of * A Visit to the 
South Seas.” I presume you design also. to call in 
Boechy and Kotzebue, and thereby array eight witnesses 
ugainst you, whose testimony together should certainly 
possess some little weight, though it be in opposition to 
the authenticity of one of your cloth. No one will sup- 
pose that, being of different nations, English, Russian, 
Prussian, and American, we have combined for the pur- 
pose of falsifying your relations, for which such “ rigid 
accuracy” is claimed by their author. 

Respectfully, &c. 


(To be continued.) 
me 


ZDITOR’S TABLE. 


The River and the Desart, by Miss Pardoe, 
is not equal to her City of the Sultan; it will, 


however, be acceptable to a large class of 


readers. 


The Disputants.—We make considerable pro- 
gress in Dr. Ruschenberger’s reply to Mr. Stew- 
art to-day, and shall continue it next week. 

Cooper’s Italy.—*“ @leanings in Europe.— 
Italy. By an American,’’ is the last work of 
Mr. Cooper, just issued by Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. It forms two duodecimo volumes 
of pleasant enough reading; the plan he has 
adopted of skimming after other tourists makes 
his volumes slight, and we cannot say there is 
much new in them of any kind. The account 
of Naples, Pompeii, and Herculaneum will 
scarcely afford the reader a new idea, and yet 
the letters are agreeable, such as almost any 
traveller of moderate education would write. 
We hope svon to welcome Mr. Cooper in his 
original walk ; the flourish of trumpets has an- 
nounced a new novel from his pen. 

One word to the printer of these Gleanings ; 
his prvofs are remarkably incorrect, a fault in 
books of the price set upon these which the 
public should never pardon. 


Flora.—To-day the valuable and extensive 
collection of green-house and hot-house plants 
at Lemon Hill, the seat of the late Henry Pratt, 
Esq., will be put up to auction, and create a 
sensation among the numerous votaries of Flora. 
This collection was commenced by Robert 
Morris, the American financier; some of the 
lemon and orange trees are considered to be 
the largest in this part of the world. We an- 
ticipate some vigorous competition among the 
buyers. 


Mr. Bethune’s Lecture, delivered last winter 
before the Athenian Institute and Mercantile 
Library, will be published in this Library im- 
mediately, with some corrections from the au- 
thor’s pen. 

Lord Brougham’s Review, nominally on the 
stupid Diary of the Life and ‘Times of George 
the Fourth, in the April number of the Edin- 
burgh, which by an accident came rather late 
into our hands, will be published in the Library. 
{t contains the most able defence of Queen 
Caroline, the most cutting character of George 
the Fourth and his mother, and the most 
piquant anecdotes of the prominent men and 
women of the day, with the most biting sar- 
gasms on the authoress of the book, who is 
still pronounced to be Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell (now Bury), that we have ever seen. It 
is considered to be the best article ever written 
by Lord Brougham; praise such as this may 
well lead our readers to anticipate its perusal 
with pleasure. Unlike most recent numbers 
of the two works, we think the last Edinburgh 
altogether eclipses its great rival, the London 
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Quarterly. The review of tbe Life of Wilber- 
force is particularly striking. 


The Robber, a Tale. —The annexed charac- 
ter of Mr. James’s novel we find in a late Eng- 
lish periodical of merit :— 


“ This is a domestic tale, full of incident and roman- 
tic adventures, by tle admirable author of the ‘Gipsy,’ 
hitherto his finest work. The plot is boldly conceived 
and skilfully developed, and there is a spirit of poetry 
pervading the whole work, and a power evinced in the 
painting of its most prominent characters, which in- 
creases the pleasure experienced by the reader in unra- 
veling the interesting labyrinth of the story. The tone 
of Mr. James’s philosophy is not only of a higher order 
than Mr. Bulwer’s, but thene is a freshness about it 
which is given by the greater kindliness with which it 
is infused, whieh forecs us to love quite as much as to 
admire. The following passage is only one of a hundred 
others in which the book is so rich—all equally beauti- 
ful. We take it as a specimen, because it is the first 
we mect with in the first volume :— 


“There must be something which links the earthly 
portion of us to the unearthly, something that leads the 
thoughts from the mere act of the clay to things Jess 
course, to brighter and purer affections. In ancient 
days they wreathed the wine-cup with flowers, and 
strewed the festal board with blossoms. Sweet sounds 
and grateful odours have jn all times accompanied the 
banquét, but few of those who drank and feasted have 
known why; few have understood that the immortal 
mind craved occupation of a higher kind while the body 
supplied its necessities. The brightest and the tender- 
est friend of our earthly being is that imagination which 
lends its splendid colouring to all we do, and which, like 
the beneficent hand of nature itself, clothes dust and 
ashes, and clouds and vapours, in beauty and brightness 
not their own.’ 


“The story is of such singularly continuous interest— 
each page has matter in it so intimately connected with 


the incidents in @very other, that we find it a hard mat-}* 


ter to select a specimen of the narrative. We have no 
difficulty, however, in recommending. the whole work to 
the reader’s perusal. [t is as full of the deepest interest, 
the sweetest philosophy, admirable portraits of charac. 
ter, and gorgeous and powerful descriptions, as any book 
we have read for many years,” 


The Robber has been published by Harper 


& Brothers, and is promised in an early num- 
ber of Brown’s Weekly Omnibus. 
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